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KEEP A HOPEFUL, PATIENT SPIRIT. 


Many teachers are often easily discouraged. They plan out 
their work in their leisure hours, keep imaginary schools, meet with | 
wonderful success; and then with strong faith in themselves, and 
great elation of spirit, go into the real school to carry out their 
plans, expecting the same success there. But somehow the plans | 
do not work as was anticipated. These real boys and girls are 
very different from the imaginary ones. They have strong wills of 
their own. They seem very decided in their determination not to 
go in the path marked out. The methods and arguments so effect- 
ual in the imaginary school utterly fail. There is a vast deal of 
friction in running the real machine, not taken into account. The 
teacher exhausts himself, is discouraged, loses faith in himself and | 
wonders that anybody can keep school. It is not that he planned 
badly; but he did not fully comprehend the nature of his work, 
nor the time necessary for its accomplishment. 

It will help make us proof against discouragements, if we get a 
clear idea of what a school real!y is, and what school work really 
is; and whatever differences we are disposed to make between our 
school and others, let those differences be against us, in order to 
leave no margin for disappointments. Consider the worst school 
you know. What proportion of the scholars are bad? In your 
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calculations you might as well allow for quite as large a propor- 
tion, if not a larger, in your own. Believe, too, some of these will 
be among the very worst. You will not be far out of the way. 
Besides having made up your mind that you are to meet twenty 
bad scholars, and you only find nineteen, and these not so bad as 
you thought, you are agreeably surprised, and feel encouraged. 
Now it is very easy to teach a bright child who wishes to learn. 
But a large number of your scholars are not bright, and ever so 
many do not wish to learn. Your work then must be hard, very 
hard. Make up your mind to that. Somehow or other you must 
make the idle studious, and the dullest comprehend. Do you know 
how hard it is to teach a very dull boy? If not, find out as soon 
as possible. You must proceed very slowly, and speak very 
clearly; and even then you will have to explain the same thing 
over and over, one does not know how many times. You must be 
very patient, and explain it just as carefully and cheerfully the 
hundredth time as you did the first, or you will lose all your work. 
But doing your best, you may be absolutely sure, that every attempt 
brings you nearer the accomplishment, and therefore you cannot 
fail to grow more and more hopeful. More than one such scholar 
you will have in your school. . Allow for a dozen. If you do not 
find so many, you can be happy that your work is not so hard as 
you were prepared for. 

These bright scholars of yours, who give you no trouble and re- 
cite their lessons without failures, may be found to have not very 
retentive memories. Often the morning lesson will disappear be- 
fore afternoon, and very little of what is learned one day will hold 
over till the next. Still you may have faith; something has been 
gained; and instead of being discouraged, may congratulate your- 
self that it will be easier going over the same lessons the second 
time than it was the first; the third, than it was the second, and so 
on. After all your efforts, there will most certainly be some 
scholars you never can be sure of. Even your best class may be 
called out for examination in what you are sure they have thor- 
oughly learned, and their examination turn out a complete failure. 
You had better look these things in the face, and take them philo- 
sophically when they come. Laboring cheerfully, patiently, con- 
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scientiously, you will always have very much to encourage you; 
and you may be sure more is done than shows. 

But that is not all. There are school committees to satisfy. 
Some of these have hobbies, and perhaps you have hobbies too; 
but you must not ride yours, but theirs. Now, what is harder for 
a man than not to be permitted to ride his own hobby? Only one 
thing; and that is to be compelled to ride the different hobbies of, 
perhaps,a dozen men. That is what you are to do, if reqhired. 
Were you not employed for that very purpose? So do your best, 
and, after a little practice, you may be able to bring in your own 
hobby also. Some members of these committees, when they go to 
examine a school, are very careful to ignore all that the teacher 
has done, and proceed to examine in the direction of their own 
knowledge or pursuits. Of course the examination is a failure. 
But do not be troubled. Such men do not come to find out what 
your scholars know, but to show their own knowledge; and they 
will not think the worse of you for the opportunity. 

Then there are the parents. You want to please them. You 
must please them if it is possible. But some of them have very 
peculiar children. They are not like other children. They have 
too much brain; they are so nervous they cannot keep still; they 
have strange propensities to annoy you and their neighbors; they 
cannot bear the sight of the rod; must not be driven, but coaxed ; 
are.too feeble to study, but must be kept up with their classes and 
regularly promoted. Verily, your task is a hard one. Still, be 
hopeful and patient. Look at the whole matter calmly, and some- 
how you will see your way out to a clear place. You cannot 
expect to satisfy everybody; but you will probably succeed in 
satisfying every one whom it will be any honor to satisfy. 

Take then at the outset things at their worst; and having put 
your hand to the plough, do not look back. Whether praised or 
blamed, petted or kicked, work on hopefully and patiently. You 
will be more than compensated for all your exertions. There is no 
work, lovingly and faithfully done, which brings sweeter or greater 
reward. Our purpose in this article has led us to look chiefly at the 
difficulties to be met, that they may not come upon you unawares ° 


that you may understand your work, and, above all, avoid that im 
42 
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patient, fretful, fault-finding spirit, which is as disastrous in its effects 
upon your scholars, as is a sharp frost upon the tender foliage and 
opening blossoms of spring. Let your constant prayer be, “Make 
me more hopeful and patient, hopeful and patient.” 





THE ELEMENTARY STUDY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


DISCUSSION AT THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION AT PITTSFIELD. 


Professor S. S. Greene, of Providence, commenced by saying 
there might be a wide difference of opinion as to the meaning of 
the term “The elementary study.” If it meant merely the acquisi- 
tion of the language, that was one thing; but if it meant that after 
a child has acquired language to some extent, how he shall proceed 
to study it, it is quite another thing. Suppose it were the question of 
the acquisition of the language, it could hardly be called a study. 

A child begins to acquire the English language as he begins to 
acquire any language that he is called upon to speak, without any 
study, in the proper acceptation of that term. A child learns a 
language almost intuitively by imitation, because he feels a want of 
it; he is provoked to it, because he is stirred from within to use 
the language. And as he hears others use certain sounds by which 
they make known their thoughts and feelings, he imitates those 
sounds, and thus utters his thoughts and feelings, and makes known 
his wants or his pleasures. He uses the language very imperfect- 
ly; but he begins to acquire it. If he sees a thing that pleases 
him, and hears his mother call it by some name, he uses that name; 
and there is an acquisition of language. I should not call that a 
study of the language. It does not seem to me that it is the proper 
use of the word “study.” Yet I am not sure that was not the in- 
tention of the propounder of the question; and that he did not 
intend to bring up the whole subject of the acquisition of the 
language. 

I will suppose the child goes further in his acquisition of the 
language; and, as he becomes interested more and more in the 
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objects that surround him, and as his feelings may prompt him, he 
learns other words and learns to put them together. But his 
acquisitions will be entirely in accordance with the associations 
that surround him. He will use words as his father and mother 
use them, or as his brothers and sisters and playmates do; and he 
will put them together as they do. If he falls into the society of 
those who speak good English, pure, chaste and proper, he will 
grow up, he knows not how or why, a fine speaker of the English 
language. He will use choice words, and put them together cor- 
rectly, and use the language with taste. Has he studied to do it? 
That is the question. It appears to me there is no study about it, 
more than there is of anything that comes before him in nature. If 
another child happens to fall into the society of those who use the 
language incorrectly and improperly, he learns the language as 
they speak it. All his improprieties in the use of language are 
derived from them. He has a want, and wishes to express it. His 
associates use improper expressions, and he uses the same, just as 
readily and freely as he would use the best expressions. He is not 
conscious of any impropriety. 

Suppose he grows up in this way till he goes to school, and that 
these two children go to the same school — one using the language 
elegantly, chastely, and the other imperfectly. They have been 
taught in one respect alike, though their associates, one, fortunately 
for him, well; the other, unfortunately, has acquired a bad habit of 
speaking, and the teacher must correct it. What shall the teacher 
do, under these circumstances, having pupils with all degrees of 
acquisition, from those who speak the language well or elegantly 
down to those who speak with great incorrectness? Is that the 
question we are to discuss? If so, then it is a fair question before 
the Institute,— what shall be done to root out the faulty expressions 
which children have unfortunately learned from their associates ? 
What shall be done to promote the study of the language, and how 
shall children make progress in the use of language? If those are 
the questions, they are important ones to be discussed. I apprehend 
that the question should be,—what shall the teacher do to instruct 
children, who come to him with all the different methods of using 
the language? That is a vital question. 
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Shall the teacher put into the hands of these children a text-book ? 
Shall they learn the definitions of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, etc. ; 
and shall they learn the rules of grammar to correct the faulty 
use of language which they have acquired? To say that a noun is 
a name of an object, or give any other definition, will not meet the 
wants of the children, as I believe. When I was more familiar with 
schools than I am now, the teachers of primary schools, having 
children of from five to seven years of age, did not feel obliged to 
correct faulty expressions, but simply to teach the children to read 
and spell. And while they were reciting even, and using very bad 
language, it was all passed by. 

It seems to me there is a fundamental error in elementary teach- 
ing, in respect to the English language. It is no matter how 
young the child is, no matter what his studies, no matter what he 
may be talking about; if he is conversing with a teacher and makes 
use of a faulty expression, he should be arrested at the moment 
and corrected. It should be understood that the child has learned 
these incorrect expressions from his associates, that they have be- 
come a habit, and he uses them he knows not why. When the 
teacher calls his attention, he is not aware of the faulty expres- 
sion; and when the proper expression is given and he is required 
to use it, he will use it for the moment, but when the interior want 
of language to express his thoughts comes up, he will use the 
faulty expression again. It seems to me that the teacher should 
do as a teacher of the French language would do. He leads the 
child to use a French phrase, because it is necessary to express 
the thought in a French combination of words. He is obliged, 
therefore, to give up the old expression and adopt a new one. It 
is of no consequence what the part of speech is; the expression is 
wrong, and should be corrected. For you to say that a verb is 
a word that signifies action, does not help him at all. He has used 
a faulty expression, and you must teach him to use the correct 
expression in its place. The error is that primary teachers do 
not consider the language used by the children enough. They 
should be led to believe that they are held responsible for the 
language used by the children. If that were established as a 
principle of action with primary school teachers, much of the 
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error in the use of language would be rooted out before it is time 
to study technical grammar. 

Every primary school teacher should adopt this as a rule: that 
the faults of the children, in all their utterances, should be noticed. 
Whenever a faulty expression is used the correct one should be 
given, and the child taught to use it, and this should be done 
every time the faulty expression is heard. 

The téacher should take a high view of this matter, and do 
something more than simply correct such expressions as “them 
books”; she should cultivate a taste for good language and a 
love of correct expressions. There is an opportunity now to cul- 
tivate the taste of children, to bring before them a variety of ex- 
pressions and show which are in good taste, and which will ex- 
press thoughts most forcibly. 

But there is one fundamental idea connected with this subject, 
and it will be fruitless to try to do anything unless the teacher pro- 
ceeds on the principle that the thought must come first. The idea 
to be expressed must be one that the child has grasped fully. Of 
course the teacher must enter the realm of the thoughts of a child, 
and he should be the guide as to the kind of thoughts to be pre- 
sented. The child has certain wants, being accustomed to a cer- 
tain class of objects around him, which furnish him with ideas that 
are passing through his mind day by day, and of which he thinks 
and dreams. When he utters these thoughts his expressions are 
full of life; they denote something that is in his mind. Every 
teacher knows the difference between the language used when he 
wishes to express his own thoughts, and that employed when he 
expresses the ideas found in a book. When reading from the book, 
the tone of the child will often indicate that he does not know 
what he is saying, as the words are not understood. When he 
passes to the expression of thoughts on subjects with which he is 
familiar, his language is full of life, and it is uttered with proper 
emphasis, and his whole manner shows that he is uttering what is 
within him. That is the kind of language which children should 
use, and which should be cultivated before it is proper to have any- 
thing to do with grammar, as found in a book. 

Suppose a child is using thoughts in this way, and uttering them 
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freely, it does not follow that he will utter them according to the 
custom of good speakers. What shall be done? I know no other 
way but to meet the errors as they come up, and root them out by 
a persevering hostility to every one of them. If necessary, let 
them be written out or printed on the blackboard, and let them be 
scouted till the child gets rid of them. 

Then the child comes under two influences in regard to language ; 
the influence of the school, and the influence of the home afd of the 
street. Sometimes a child will show his school learning at home; 
but it is difficult to raise his feeling and sentiment high enough to 
lead him to abandon his home expressions, and take those which he 
is taught at school. While a child is reciting he may use the 
school expressions; but when he gets excited, and tells what the 
boys have been doing in the street, he will use again the improper 
expressions. Nothing can correct this but the cultivation of a 
desire to improve in the use of language, and to get rid of the 
faulty expressions. 

This is study of the language in the commencement, by breaking 
away from faulty terms and interesting the children in higher and 
better expressions. A child’s language always comes in accord- 
ance with his wants. Increase the desire of a child for new words 
and new words will come. In other words; stimulate him to 
higher wants and higher feelings, and you do much to encourage his 
proper use of language. When the language is demanded you have 
an opportunity to come in and give the proper expression for the 
new thoughts. He who cultivates the thoughts of children will do 
most to cultivate their language. Their language will follow their 
thoughts, and continue to do so through life. 

That suggests another thought, which is, to make the subject of 
language an indirect, but not a direct subject of teaching and dis- 
cipline; let it come in as the means of expressing thought. All 
that the teacher can do to lead his pupils to think, from the objects 
around, from their reading or in any way, should be made the 
means of instructing them in the use of language. It is a great 
mistake not to lead children to think more; and by not suffering 
them to talk to us enough. Let them come and tell the little events 
that have happened in their plays; mark their language when they 
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tell their stories; note the errors, and let them be brought up 
before them and the correction made; follow this process, and they 
will learn to use the language correctly, without any rules of 
grammar. Every teacher who is successful with children allows 
them to come up and tell their stories, and talk about what has 
happened. 

Another thing. Children in primary schools should begin to 
write early on slates, and write sometimes expressions of their 
own. Ido not know when this should begin; but there will be a 
time when they should write. When they do begin, by all means 
let them write their own thoughts in their own way. Then you 
may correct the faulty expressions better than you can orally; for 
now they can be seen, and will make a stronger impression. Now 
is the time to begin elementary criticisms, to teach children about 
the use of the capital letters, and punctuation. They should be 
taught to write or print with facility. It is a good plan, at a more 
advanced period, but before studying grammar, to let a part of the 
questions in geography be answered in writing. It will take time, 
but it will accomplish much in learning to express thoughts 
properly. The slates may be exchanged among the pupils, criti- 
cisms made, and the elements of criticism discussed. Some of the 
forms of expression used might be put upon the blackboard. But 
this is not studying grammar; it is not yet time to study it. This 
work should go on till children reach high degrees of attainment 
and have higher thoughts and have had an opportunity to see and 
read; and then we may rise in our process of teaching language. 
We may then apply some of the technical principles of language. 

Write a sentence and they can see and examine it as well as 
they can examine a tree; the sentence may be divided into parts, 
and they can examine the parts, having their attention called to 
them, and having those that are defective pointed out. This will be 
entering upon the technical teaching of the language. Now their 
attention can be drawn to the words. 

At length, it may be necessary to distinguish a word which repre- 
sents some one of the objects with which they are familiar, and they 
can find that one name applies to one object, and another to 
another; and they will find that there are words in the language, 
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which apply, all through, to objects. Thus they have advanced in 
an easy way, all the time correcting the language used, and all the 
time endeavoring to elevate their language; all the time learning to 
express their own thoughts, and acquire the use of the pen and 
pencil. In this way, all the parts of speech may be easily taken up 
somewhere ; I do not pretend to say when. Somewhere, it may be 
profitable for a child to take a text-book, marking the distinctions 
of the parts of speech, and the agreement of these parts with each 
other. 

Then how shall the text-book be used? It seems to me it would 
be one of the most unfortunate things to take up the book and learn 
it page by page, with the rules and exceptions and statements; it 
would be the worst thing that could be done. The child would 
thus be at once broken off from the natural order which he has been 
pursuing, for he would be drawn away from the subject to the book. 
If he learns a sentence, he learns it as a part of the book, and not 
as a definition of what he has been using before, as hu ought to 
learn it. 

He is now prepared to learn the definition of a noun, of a verb, 
of any part of speech. Let him learn it, and then apply it and 
make the distinction, as he may be called upon to do. But he will ° 
not commit the whole to memory; what he has learned will be 
scattered in different parts of the book. The teacher may guide 
him, and direct him to the particular part of the book that is appli- 
cable. He may then learn the connection between the words, and 
he may do that in his own language or from the text-book. 

So, part by part, in the whole course, he is advanced until he is 
prepared to take the text-book and learn the principles, and apply 
them skilfully, thoughtfully, understandingly. This whole thing is a 
matter of growth; the child grows up to it. 

There is one thing especially to be remembered; that we are apt 
not to take up the study of the English language as a vital matter. 
It is treated too much as if it were a dead language. We are too 
apt to take the language and analyze and discuss its principles, far 
in advance of the thought and capacity of children, rather than 
the language which they express themselves. We make a mistake 
in this, as we do not fall into line with their sympathies and go on 
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in teaching the English language in connection with their thoughts. 
If the teacher, after the children have reached the point when it is 
proper to take the text-book, keeps up the habit of giving living 
forms of language that the children will understand, teaching the 
English language will be no more difficult than any other teaching. 

I do not know that I have met the wants of the subject, but if I 
have not, I do not feel wholly to blame. (Applause.) 

Rev. H. F. Harrineton, Superintendent of Schools in New Bed- 
ford. I think all who have looked at this question practically must 
have been deeply interested in the remarks of Prof. Greene, every 
word of which applies directly to the question. The margin is 
very wide as to the time when the different stages of the process 
shall be commenced. 

I rise not to controvert, but to endeavor to supplement the re- 
marks that have been so ably presented. First, as to the vicious- 
ness of language and its correction. This is a point that stands a 
good deal by itself. In the schools, under my charge, the teachers 
are directed, in every instance, to correct the faulty language used. 
The direction does not always succeed, because the instruction of 
the school is overcome by the influences of the street, and the as- 
sociations at home. We require, to prevent this, a report of every 
error detected at home or among companions or even in the 
teachers. These errors are written down by the teachers, and this 
is a perfectly effective method of securing a correction of the error. 
Instances were given by Mr. H. to show the interest taken in this 
method, and its success. Other methods may be employed, and it 
is a matter for study on the part of teachers how to run the school 
work into the ordinary use of language outside. 

The gentleman from Dorchester (Mr. Smith) said yesterday, he 
was tired of so much talk about grammar. But we must talk about 
these subjects, so long as there is a consciousness in our minds that 
the right thing is not done in our schools in connection with them. 
In politics we have certain phrases coming up month after month, 
and year after year, and men do not tire of them, because they are 
symbols of ideas, great leading principles. -Just so the word 
“grammar” now stands out as a symbol for teaching our children 
how to use their native tongue, which they do not now do, and how 
to think, as they do not now. 
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In this connection, Mr. Harrington referred to the fact, as he un- 
derstood it, that the examinations for admission to the High School 
are a type of the kind of instruction given in the Grammar School. 
The questions prepared usually involve a good deal of the technics 
of grammar, parsing, etc. I do not think, said he, that technical 
grammar can find a place, to any great extent, in our Grammar 
Schools. When you take into account the time we have to bestow 
on every subject, and the deficiencies that now prevail, there is no 
time to do much of this technical work. It may be all admirable, 
but we cannot afford it. I would do very little technical work, but 
would endeavor to bring up the powers of the children to express 
themselves in their own language. 

At the examination for admission to our High School, the chil- 
dren understood that they were to be judged by their spelling, punc- 
tuation, etc., in their grammar exercises, where they had to write 
out what was dictated, and that their examination would be con- 
fined to that paper. Their papers were correct, ninety per cent. 
of them. But when it came to the other papers, in geography, his- 
tory, etc., where the mind was not on its guard and was acting 
freely, there were great errors. How can we get the matter of 
correctness into the minds of our children, so that correctness shall 
be a vital matter with them daily? It is a great study, but it can 
be done, and it must be done. 

Mr. Morse spoke in terms of approval of the remarks of Prof. 
Greene. He thought teachers were not aware how much 
of the language of the: school-room was not understood by the 
children. Much time he thought was lost, for the want of making 
the subject of study fully understood. 

Mr. Crurrenpen, of New York, referred to the two systems of 
teaching grammar, or methods of commencing. The older and 
more prevalent method was that which he styled beginning gram- 
mar-end first; but the better method was to begin thought-end first. 

All teaching should proceed in harmony with the fact that the 
mental faculties are threefold, perceptive, retentive and applying 
or using, which case may be called the inventive faculties. The 
period for learning languages most easily is before the age of ten 
years. Terms and technicalities are then more easily remembered 
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than at a later period. It is important to know at what time to 
cultivate particular faculties. I would, by all means, use the slate 
as much as possible to produce accuracy in language, because this 
gives the benefit of sight as well as hearing. He referred to an 
acquaintance, a Russian boy, who speaks seven different languages. 
In Europe it is common for persons to speak from three to five 
languages with accuracy. Why? Because when young these lan- 
guages are presented “thought-end first.”—- Grammar need not 
receive a fiftieth part of the time and attention we give to it, if prop- 
erly commenced. 

Prof. GREENE. I did not suppose that the question to be dis- 
cussed would lead to the general question of grammar. I believe 
that grammar is not unimportant at a proper time. I.think it is an 
important element, after a child has learned the use of language 
correctly as we have supposed. The difference between a person 
who has acquired language by a proper use of it, and one who has 
acquired it by the study of grammar is very great. If a child has 
some knowledge of language, if he has not studied the principles 
of the language, the philosophy of it, and has no technical knowledge, 
he will not know whether he is right or wrong in the expressions 
he uses. To know this, let him be thoroughly furnished with the 
principles of grammar and he has the test. 

Another person who has no such test will go on tremblingly, 
using expressions with embarrassment, and will wish he had 
studied grammar. What is grammar? -Nothing more than an 
analysis of language. The principles being expressed in forms, 
and their philosophy understood, one has a test by which he can 
try all his expressions, at the proper time. Every child should 
study grammar. This I wish to say distinctly. He should under- 
stand the analysis of the language. 

Rey. CuarLtes Hammonp, of Monson, said he agreed as to the 
importance of the study of language at a certain age. In elemen- 
tary studies, in every language, English or Latin, what shall we 
say of this so-called practical method? Take a boy of seven or 
eight years, and he must learn the forms. Every boy, bright or 
dull, will find that the declension of nouns and the conjugation of 
verbs, is a work,—not play. And the attempt to learn is one 
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that requires patience and self-denial. It is merely the training 
of one faculty at first; but is it not worth while to train that one 
faculty with a view of the use to be made of it? It seems to me 
that the memory may be trained so as to become a humble ser- 
vitor, waiting on the mind and furnishing it with all sorts of facili- 
ties for furnishing the reason. I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Cruttenden), whether he would 
preclude the training of the memory for the sake of improving the 
memory itself. 

Mr. CruTreNpEN. The question has been asked me whether I 
think it well to give the memory a certain practice, as in the conju- 
gation of verbs and declension of nouns, That I may not be mis- 
understood I answer, no. We appeal to the memory too much. 
Nothing has gone further to create this disgust for the study of our 
language than this constant appeal to the memory. Memory uni- 
versally fails first, of all our faculties. Association is the impor- 
tant power to be cultivated. Memory should be to the mind what 
the hand is to the body, simply a means of holding an idea until it 
can be associated with something else, and the relation clearly seen. 
Then the retention of the fact will not be a matter of memory but 
of association. This idea was illustrated by a statement of the 
manner in which the speaker would teach Latin to a beginner. He 
said he would use memory as he would his hand,—to get knowl- 
edge, but not to hold it. I do not hold my property in my hand 
although I acquire it with my hand. It is like the stomach, which 
is to digest our food. We might as well attempt to put food 
enough into the stomach for the next four weeks, as to attempt to 
make the memory the “servitor” of so many matters of knowl- 
edge, and trust to it. The over exciting of this one faculty and 
not using the other faculties, is a bad method for the school-room. 
Persons who use their memory only, and do not use their other 
faculties, are always short-lived. 

Joun D. Puirprick, Superintendent of Schools in Boston, ex- 
pressed himself as disagreeing with the last speaker in some of his 
views. He thought that the ideas advanced in regard to memory, 
particularly, were exceptionable. He regarded association as a 
part of memory, inasmuch as it was the means by which we retain 
what we learn. 
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REMARKS ON AMERICAN SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Rey. Dr. E. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education 
for the Province of Ontario, has presented a special report on the 
Systems and Siate of Popular Education on the Continent of Europe, 
in the British Isles, and the United States of America. It is a very 
valuable document, and will have great influence in improving the 
system of education in that province. 

As far as our own country is concerned, he confines himself 
chiefly to the systems of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. It is interesting to learn the opinions of 
one who judges these systems from without, especially of one so 
capable of judging and so unprejudiced as is Dr. Ryerson. As far 
as our own observation goes, we should give the schools of our coun- 
try towns more credit then he has. Still, he is surveying a wider 
field, and it may be that the facts will support his conclusions. But 
it must be remembered that in a country like our own, subject to so 
large an influx of immigrants, there must be a large percentage of 
its inhabitants uninfluenced by its system of public schools. The 
remarks, however, of Dr. Ryerscn are worthy of consideration. 

We know our systems are not perfect. Great improvements have 
been made in them during the last quarter of a century; but there 
are still defects which it is well to consider, that the proper reme- 
dies may be devised and applied. 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE OF THE CITY AND TOWN SCHOOLS. 


Taken as a whole, I do not think, from my best observations and 
inquiries, that there is any country in the world in whose cities and 
towns (except Leipsic in Saxony) the systems of education are so 
complete and efficient as in the neighboring States, especially in Bos- 
ton, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, etc. There is one Board 
in each city charged with the education of a large population, from the 
primary schools up to the highest English and scientific schools, and 
classical schools preparatory to the University, and to the professions, 
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and to foreign commerce. In each of these cities, and in each of 
many of the towns, there is but one set of regulations, and one series 
of school text-books; there are classical schools and teachers, and 
some of the cities have their own Normal schools for the training of 
their own teachers, with libraries, etc. In the style, arrangements 
and furniture of their school buildings, in the character and salaries 
of their teachers, and in every provision for the education of all 
classes of citizens, there is a manifest earnestness, an intelligence, 
and princely liberality truly admirable and patriotic. Nothing but a 
personal visit and inspection can convey an adequate idea of the com- 
prehensiveness, completeness, and even in some instances, grandeur 
of the establishments and systems of education in the cities, and in 
not a few towns of our American neighbors. And where there are 
private and select schools and seminaries in those cities and towns, 
they have to be conducted in the most efficient manner possible in 
order to maintain an existence in competition with the excellent pub- 
lic schools. 


THE CITIZEN’S RECOGNIZED RIGHT TO EDUCATION. 


There is another educational feature common to all the neighboring 
States, and wortby of the highest respect and admiration: it is the 
recognition of the right of every citizen to the means of a good educa- 
tion, and the obligations of the State to provide for it. This is an 
article in the constitution of several of the States, and is recognized 
by a liberal provision in setting apart the proceeds of the sales of 
one-sixth or seventh of their public lands to form a school fund for 
universal education. This has been followed up by school laws, 
framed in the same spirit and with the same design; very large sums 
of money have been raised and expended, and a net-work of schools 
has been spread over the land. 


INADEQUATE RESULTS FROM AMERICAN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


But here, in most of the States, the work has begun to halt, and the 
patriotic objects of its projectors have been disappointed. The State 
has acknowledged, and nobly endeavored to redeem its obligation to 
provide an education for its every child; but it has not provided that 
every child should qualify himself by such an education for citizen- 
ship. It has placed the right of the parent or guardian and of the 
employer or master to perpetuate ignorance, above the right of the 
child to be educated. It has made universal suffrage the lever to lift 
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the masses to universal education and intelligence, in the absence of 
the requisite educational power to move that lever. Nor is there any 
adequate provision to secure the operations of a school in a single 
neighborhood, much less to secure properly qualified teachers where 
schools are established. The result is, that when you leave the cities 
and large towns, and go into the rural parts of the State — the pecu- 
liar field of a national school law and system — you there find that 
our American neighbors are not so successful in their public schgol 
economy, and accomplish results very far below and short of the State 
appropriations they make, and the machinery they employ, for the 
sound education of all the people. This remark is abundantly and 
painfully confirmed by the facts given in the epitome of the systems 
and state of popular education in the adjoining States of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN AMERICAN COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


1. The first is a deficiency in the qualifications of teachers. There 
cannot be a good school without a good teacher. There must then be 
provision against the employment of ill-qualified teachers, and for 
securing good ones. In the neighboring States, there is no State 
standard of a teacher’s qualifications, though, in one instance, there 
is a State Board ; there is no State programme for the examination of 
teachers; in most instances, the Boards of Examiners of teachers, 
are not only local, but are elected by county or township universal 
suffrage, and each local Board thus chosen fixes its own standard and 
makes its own conditions and regulations for the licensing of teach- 
ers. In some States the Trustees of each School examine and certify 
to the qualifications of the teacher, as well as employ him; in other 
places, a Township Superintendent, elected by universal suffrage ; in 
other instances, a Township Committee or Board is elected for the 
double purpose of examining teachers and employing them. But 
even in Ohio, where there is a County Board of three examiners, 
appointed by the Judges of Probate, there is no uniformity of stan- 
dard, or of strictness in the examination of teachers. I observe in 
one County, out of 492 applications for certificates, 138 were rejected ; 
and in another County, out of 258 applications, only one was rejected 
—showing that the examination could have scarcely amounted to even 
a matter of form, and this variation goes on throughout the whole 88 
Counties of the State. In 1864, out of 19,346 certificates given, up- 
wards of one-half of them were given for six months; and in 1866, 
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out of 18,756 certificates given, 7,651, or upwards of one-third of 
them, were for six months—showing the large extent to which the 
employment of teaching is regarded as temporary. The State Com- 
missioner states the results of such deficiencies in his report for 1866, 
in the following words: * No one can visit the country schools, hear 
the recitations, observe the discipline, examine the teacher’s records, 
and look upon the cheerless interior and exterior of the school-rooms, 
without a most depressing conviction of the inferior advantages en- 
joyed by the pupils, and the unfavorable educational influences by 
which they are surrounded.” 

2. The second cause of this deficiency in the country Common 
Schools of our American neighbors, appears to me to be, the tempo- 
rary employment and insufficient remuneration of teachers. This is 
indeed the chief cause of the “ low grade of teachers,” and the still 
lower grade of the schools. In both Ohio and Pennsylvania, more 
than one-half of the country schools are kept open only four months 
of the year; and this is the case in many country parts of New York. 
The teachers are employed there, not as in their cities and towns, and 
with us generally throughout the whole Province, by the year, but by 
the month. Their “‘ wages” (or salaries as we call them) are only 
for the months that the schools are kept open. For those months, a 
male teacher may receive from twenty-five to forty dollars a month, 
and a female teacher one-third and sometimes one-half less: and the 
other eight, or six, or five months of the year, as the case may be, 
the teachers must and do receive nothing, or seek other employments. 
Thus the country male teachers, do school teaching work when they 
can procure it to best advantage, and farm or other manual work of 
some kind the other larger part of the year; and the female teachers 
do likewise. Now, whatever may be the liberality of the Legislature, 
and the framework of the school system, and the patriotic aspirations 
and efforts of great numbers of citizens, in such a system of tempo- 
rarily employing and perpetually changing teachers, there can be no 
material improvement in either the qualifications of teachers or the 
efficiency of the schools, or the education of the country youth; but 
the lamentations in the annual Reports of State Commissioners and 
Superintendents will, in my opinion, be the next ten years what they 
have been the last ten years. 

In Ontario there is much room for improvement in these respects ; 
but we have a national programme for the examination and distinct 
classification of teachers, and nearly uniform methods of examina- 
tion; our teachers, except in comparatively few cases of trial, are 
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almost universally employed by the year, in the townships equally 
with the cities and towns. By our method of giving aid to no school 
unless kept open six months of the year, and aiding all schools in pro- 
portion to the average attendance of pupils and length of time the 
school is kept open, we have succeeded in getting our schools through- 
out the whole country kept open nearly eleven months out of the 
twelve; the teachers are thus constantly employed, and paid annual 
salaries ; and are as well paid, all things considered, in perhaps a 
majority of the country schools as in cities and towns. Some of our 
best teachers are employed in country schools, a -very large propor- 
tion of which will favorably compare, in style and fittings of school- 
house, and efficiency of teaching, with the schools in cities and 
towns. Indeed for several years at the commencement of our school 
system, the country parts of Upper Canada took the lead, with few 
exceptions, of our cities, towns, and villages. Our deficiencies and 
shortcomings in these respects I shall plainly point out hereafter ; but 
they appear to me to be more palpable, and to exist toa vastly 
greater, and even fatal extent, among our American neighbors, — 
so worthy of our admiration in many of their industries and enter- 
prises. 

3. A third and fruitful cause of inefficiency in the American sys- 
tems of popular instruction, appears to me, to be the mode of appoint- 
ing the administrators of their school systems, and their tenure of office. 
In all the neighboring States, the mode of appointing their State 
Superintendents has been by popular universal suffrage vote, and for 
a period not exceeding three years, and in some instances not ex- 
ceeding two years ; in the election of their County or Town Superin- 
tendents the same system has been pursued. In New York and 
Pennsylvania a beneficial change has been introduced in regard to the 
appointment of their State Superintendents — in the former the State 
Superintendent being appointed by the joint ballot of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and in the latter by the Executive with the 
advice of the Senate; but the tenure of office in both States is for 
three years, as it is in the State of Ohio, where the State Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools is still elected by universal suffrage 
throughout the State. In looking at the School history of these 
States for the last twenty years, there are very few, if any, instances 
of any one of these highest educational officers continuing in office 
more than three years at a time. There is no department of civil 
government in which careful preparation, varied study and observa; 
43 
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tion, and independent and uniform acticn, are so important to success 
and efficiency, asin founding, maturing and developing a system of 
public instruction ; which it is utterly impossible to do where no one 
placed at the head of the system has time or opportunity to establish 
and bring into effective operation any one branch of it. School legis- 
lation, therefore, with our American neighbors is as unsettled now, as 
it was at the beginning of the last twenty years and more; it has 
been undergoing successive modifications ; and their schools (except 
in cities and towns) are less improved than their country in every 
other respect. They seem to forget that the representative functions 
of government, — the power to exercise which is based on popular 
election — relate chiefly to the making of laws, and the imposition of 
taxes; but that the administration of law should be free from the 
influences of popular passion, and be based on immutable maxims of 
justice and patriotism. They recognize this in the selection and ap- 
pointment of their supreme judges of constitutional and civil law ; 
so should they in the supreme administration of school law, and in the 
development of school economy. Should their State School Superin- 
tendents, after being carefully selected, hold their offices during 
pleasure — another word with us for during good behavior and 
efficiency — there would be much more hope and certainty of matur- 
ing and efficiently consolidating their school systems. 

Our American friends appear to me to suffer equally, if not more, 
in their educational interests from their love of rotation of office and 
frequent popular election to it, in respect to their county and town 
Superintendents of schools. Their system appears to me to be 
inconsistent, as a general rule, with the selection of competent super- 
intendents, or with the impartial and thorough administration of the 
law, among those by whom the local superintendents are elected or 
opposed, and to whom such superintendents are looking for votes at 
an approaching election. Under the operations of such a system, it 
appears to me there must frequently be as much electioneering as 
school superintendence and administration ; that the latter will often 
be warped to advance the former; or, as is expressed in an Ameri- 
can report, that there will be much “log rolling and pipe-laying ” to 
secure the universal suffrage of election or re-election to the office, at 
the expense of the advancement and elevation of the schools. 

4. In the fourth place, I think the progress and efficiency of the 
common schools in the neighboring States are also much impeded by 
the absence of anything like a uniform series of text-books, the great 
evils of the endless variety of which are graphically portrayed and 
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earnestly lamented in their school reports, but for the removal of 
which no remedy is provided. 

Such appears to me the chief defects in the American School sys- 
tems, so far as I have been able to examine and observe them. In 
a former part of this report, I have stated what appeared to me the 
cardinal defects of the English elementary school system, as com- 
pared with that of other European countries ; and I trust our Ameri- 
can neighbors will not regard the above remarks as proceeding from 
any other than the most friendly feelings, and a sincere desire to 
advance the best interests of universal education. 


SYMPATHY. 


Sympathy has its roots in love. Love those you teach, and their 
pleasures are your pleasures; their troubles are your troubles. 
You can bear with all their stupidity and waywardness. Their in- 
ability to comprehend you will not bring on a storm of wrath, nor 
will a little playfulness be accounted a sin. A mother never scolds 
a sick child; never frets nor murmurs though that child demands 
her constant care. Why? She loves; and through her deep 
sympathy she suffers with the child. She will do anything, sacri- 
fice even herself to remove the pain. Your sympathy will not be 
so complete as that of the mother; but you must have sympathy 
with those you teach, in all their backwardness, their love of play, 
their painful efforts to study; and through your sympathy will be 
found ways to help, otherwise unknown. 

Once you were all boys and girls yourselves. Go back and be 
boys and girls again. Find out from your own experiences what 
boys and girls are, and thus establish yourselves in sympathy with 
them. How different things will seem! A boy whispers. Did 
you ever whisper in school? A girl laughs. Did you ever laugh 
in school? Charles puts out his foot when John goes by and gives 
him a sly trip; James bends up a pin and puts it upon his neigh- 
bor’s seat; Thomas is munching an apple; Mary has just tossed a 
scrap of paper to Jane; Martha is telegraphing to Josephine the 
answer to the question you have just asked; Susan is mimicking 
you for the amusement of her companions. Were there ever such 
doings in your youthful days? This irrepressible love of fun and 
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frolic, peanuts and candy,— was the youthful generation of which 
you formed a part entirely destitute of it? All these things are, of 
course, offences against school government, and must be, as far as 
possible, prevented. But they will not disturb you a tenth part so 
much when you are in sympathy with the offenders, and understand 
the feeling that has prompted them; and you will be ten times bet- 
ter able to take the proper measures for eradicating them. — 

Did you ever find it hard to give your attention to what your 
teacher was explaining to you, or fail in comprehending what he 
said? Cannot you recall some great blundering boys and girls 
who were almost dunces, who were laughed at and even whipped 
for their stupidity; and yet the fault not in themselves, but in their 
teachers? Do not you know some of these blunderheads grown up 
into useful men and women, successful in life and respected by all ? 
Be careful not to judge harshly, nor deal unmercifully. Do not say, 
“you, stupid,” to that girl, nor call that boy a “ wooden-headed 
bumpkin,” for it may be the stupidity is in you, and a little wooden 
material may be wrought into the texture of your brain. They do 
not understand you but the reason probably is, you do not under- 
stand them. You do not know their way of looking at things 
nor their capabilities, so you do not know how to reach them. 
Better call yourselves stupid, and mean it too. 

Dr. Isaac Barrow, ‘the noted English divine, at his first school 
was noted for nothing but his idleness and love of fighting; Sir 
Joseph Banks, the eminent naturalist, was so fond of play his 
attention could not be fixed upon any study: and even Sir Isaac 
Newton stood rather low in his class, and was not thought to pro- 
mise much. There may be some talent wrapped up in these playful, 
stupid fellows after all. Do not be discouraged. What if, in 
coming near to them in sympathy, you should find it, and be instru- 
mental in bringing it forth! 

Sympathy! how it manifests itself in the tones of the voice! 
beams from the face! and shows itself in every act! It purifies the 
atmosphere of the school-room, cheers and quickens. It begets 
sympathy and brings teacher and taught into the best possible 
condition for the work to be done? Do you want to know how to 
tell when you are too old to keep school? Do not look in the 
glass to see if your hair is becoming gray, or if crows’ feet are 
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gathering in the corners of your eyes; but into your heart to see if 
there is yet sympathy with childhood, with great rough boys, and 
even rude girls. When you have journeyed so far from the East 
that you cannot get back into the morning light and the dewy 
freshness of the new-born day, then stand aside, be you seventy-five © 
or twenty-five, and let the young and sympathetic take your place. 












LETTERS OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER AND 
COLONEL SARMIENTO. 





SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, March 28, 1868. 

Dear Sir : —I have received and read with interest your most 
excellent letter of the 21st, and am very much obliged to you for it. 
I take a great interest in the subject of education, and I cordially 
sympathize with you in your views on the matter. Whatever I can 
do to forward the cause I shall be glad to do. 

Faithfully yours, CHARLES SUMNER. 

Col. D. F. Sarmiento, Minister of the Argentine Republic. 







2D LETTER OF COL. 8S. 


Wasuineton, D. C., JULY 9th, 1868. 


Hon. Charles Sumner, U. S. Senator: 

Dear Sir: — Allow me, sir, to express to you my sincere thanks 
for your kind words in answer to my letter on the National Depart- 
ment of Education. | 

Encouraged by that kindness, and the good wishes expressed by 
you in that answer in behalf of the cause of Education, I take the 
liberty to add here a new request. 

I have seen the valuable documents, now in course of publication, 
prepared by the Hon. Mr. Barnard, Commissioner, ete., which he is 
to present to Congress, as the first result of the task assigned him, 
and it is my earnest conviction that they will be most useful to the 
governments wishing to consult them. They contain exactly the 
information with which the United States could enrich the world, 
should its knowledge be regularly forwarded to the various nations 
interested in the diffusion of education. 
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In the last message sent to Congress by the President of Mexico, 
I notice a report on the state of private and public education in the 
capital, a city of over 200,000 inhabitants, in which the painful fact 
is to be observed that less than four thousand children have attended 
the schools during the year. 

From a similar document from the Governor of Beunos Ayres, a 
State of 500,000 inhabitants, nearly half of whom are Europeans, 
I quote the following remarks: —“In 1866, 13,449 children at- 
tended the private and public schools of the capital, (population 
nearly the same as that of Mexico,) and in 1867, only 12,389 — 
1,070 children less than in the previous year. 

Finally, a third similar document from the Chilian Government 
acknowledges the same fact, viz: that the number of children at- 
tending the schools has diminished during the year. In the major- 
ity of the other States of South America, Government ignores how 
many children are receiving the blessing of education, Now, the 
United States, through Congress, can easily send a helping hand to 
the many that do not despair of liberty and the future in a part of 
the world that instead of going forward, is visibly engaged in un- 
doing the little so far achieved. A light to guide them is wanting, 
and so are models to follow, and practical examples to imitate. 

I have seen in the first page of sundry documents published by 
order of Congress, the resolution which determines the number of 
copies to be issued. What objection could be made to the applica- 
tion for an extra issue of the following documents to be distributed 
amongst the South American Governments? Surely it would not 
be too much to expect from such an enlightened body as the United 
States Senate : 

1. Account of Systems of Public Schools in Washington and the 
principal cities of the United States. 

. National Land Grants for Agricultural Colleges. 

. Place of School-houses. 

. Account of State Normal Schools. 

. Constitutional Provisions respecting Schools and Education, and 
such other documents as may be issued by the Commissioner 
of Education. 

The whole would not exceed the cost of the paper, and you 
know, my dear sir, how often a few sheets of paper have proved a 
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means to save human kind and civilization from shame, and to help 
nations more firmly to secure and prosper their liberties. 

I do not know of what means to avail myself, in order to ask 
from Congress this service in behalf of those countries, which 
occupy American soil and bear the name of Americans. If my 
influence, as representative from one of them should not be enough, 
I would appeal to the kindness and consideration with which you 
have always favored me to request that Mr. Henry Barnard, the 
National Commissioner of Education may be instructed to supply 
me with a sufficient number of copies of the aforesaid documents. 
Being myself about to return to my country, they would be most 
useful to me in my endeavors to enlighten the public mind as to the 
necessity of diffusing education amongst the people. Without 
especial instructions to the effect, Mr. Barnard cannot dispose of 
the number of copies I would require for distribution among our 


public men. Such extensive documents could not be easily trans- 
lated into Spanish. 


I remain, dear sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) D. F. SARMIENTO. 





THE TURBULENT BOY OVERCOME BY KINDNESS. 


Tue “Boston Transcript,” — that model of what an evening , 
paper made for sensible, decent people, should be —told, not long | 
since, a story which, in its judgment, pointed the moral that unruly 
children could, and therefore should, be managed without punish- 
ment. From a school which had been “well kept, so far as out- 
ward propriety is concerned,” by a teacher who flogged rebellious 
boys when he deemed it necessary to do so—this teacher, this 
“tyrant,” as the story goes, was removed and a gentleman of the 
moral suasion creed was put into his place. He soon had a turbu- 
lent young dog to deal with. He called him up, and the lad came 
and held out his hand for a licking, as a matter of course. “ My 
boy,” said Mr. M. Suasion, I’m not going to strike you. I never 
whip lads like you., Sit down at my table and keep quiet for the 
present.” The boy — so again the story goes, and it is not at all 
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incredible — overcome by kindness when he had expected violence, 
burst into tears, and afterwards became one of the most docile 
pupils in the school. 

We think that we have heard something like this before. It isa 
very pretty story, and very fine and instructive as far as it goes. 
But like so many other parables, and allegories, and moral tales, it 
doesn’t go quite far enough; in fact it stops just short of the essen- 
tial point, upon which it leaves the inquiring mind quite in the 
dark, like those other stories that end, “then I came away.” If 
all stiffmecked boys melted into tears at the touch of kindness, and 
then went straightway home and had their back-bones taken out, 
there would be nothing more to be done or said about the matter 
of discipline. 

But if this were the natural course of things, is it not just pos- 
sible that the world would have found it out some years ago; per- 
haps not before a certain man wrote, “ A soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” but somewhere about that time, or not long afterwards? 
Suppose this unruly boy had sat down and begun to draw carica- 
tures of his teacher, to grumble at him, and, like Fortinbras, to 
“make mouths at the invisible event ” —a licking; suppose he had 
refused to sit down at all, but had gone back to his place and con- 
tinued to misbehave himself; suppose he had laughed in his sleeve 
at his teacher for a muff and a spoony, and had kept on his old 
ways— what then? Boys who would take one or the other of 
these courses under such circumstances, are not so very scarce that 
they can be set aside in all generalizations. Now, we are no ad- 
vocates for flogging, or for forcible measures of any kind, unless 
they are necessary to the maintenance of due subordination. For 
punishment is not instruction; it is compulsion. No reasoning 
creature was ever made better by punishment or violence. But in 
case a boy refuses obedience, rebels, his master, if he is worth his 
salt, will bring such a pressure upon him that he will submit, and 
if he resists, will, if he be a man fit to command, then and there 
seize him, and by some physical means, will let it plainly be known 
and felt who commands that ship; and the bigger the boy, the 
quicker and the more thoroughly will this be done. This point 
being once established, and every boy in the school having a lively 
and ever present consciousness that while he is there he has got to 
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obey its master, even if it comes to corporal punishment and physi- 
cal compulsion, kindness may have sway up to the very verge of 
the outbreak of actual rebellion. — Galary. 





READING. 


Ir was a remark of Bacon’s that, if we wish to commit anything 
to memory, we will accomplish more in ten readings, if at each 
perusal we make the attempt to repeat it from memory, referring 
to the book only when the memory fails, than we would by a hun- 
dred readings made in the ordinary way, and’ without any inter- 
vening trials. The explanation of this fact is, that each effort to 
recollect the passage secures to the subsequent perusal a more 
intense degree of attention; and it seems to be a law of our 
nature, not only that there is no memory without attention, but 
that the degree of memory is in a great measure proportioned to 
the degree of attention. 

You will see at once the bearing of this fact upon that 
species of intellectual dissipation called “general reading,” in 
which the mental voluptuary reads merely for momentary ex- 
citement, in the gratification of an idle curiosity, and which 
is as enervating and debilitating to the intellectual faculties as 
other kinds of dissipation are to the bodily functions. One book, 
well read and thoroughly digested, nay, one single train of thought, 
carefully elaborated and attentively considered, is worth more than 
any conceivable amount of that indolent, dreamy sort of reading in 
which so many persons indulge. There is, in fact, no more unsafe 
criterion of knowledge than the number of books a man has read. 
There is too much reading even of good books. No one should 
ever read a book without subsequent meditation or conversation 
about it, and an attempt to make the thoughts his own, by a vigor- 
ous process of mental assimilation. Any continuous intellectual 
occupation, which does not leave us wiser and stronger, most as- 
suredly will leave us weaker, just as filling the body with food 
which it does not digest, only makes it feeble and sickly. We are 
the worse for reading any book, if we are not better for it.— In 
the School-Room, by Prof. Hart. 
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Gditors Department. 





COMMENCEMENT OF SCHOOL. 


Vacation is over. If we consulted our own feeling, we should heartily 
congratulate teachers and scholars that such is the fact. But we so often hear 
long-drawn sighs in reference to the commencement of school work, that we are 
afraid our congratulations would be regarded as out of place, and demands made 
upon us for our condolence. 

We have a decided liking for vacations. We enter upon them with something 
like the boy’s exuberance of spirit. ‘They swallow up all the little perplexities of 
school life, break in upon the daily routine, and refresh the jaded spirit. But too 
long continued they lead to irregular habits, beget a feeling of lassitude, a sort of 
incapability of effort which is worse to bear than the weariness caused by actual 
labor, and out of which grows, we suppose, the dread of the coming daily tasks. 

But our faces again set schoolward, a new life seems born within us. The 
smiling faces and cheerful greetings make holiday in our hearts. There is a want 
of school decorum, a sort of happy confusion, absolutely enjoyable. The cobwebs 
and dust are not only banished from the walls of the schoolroom, but from the 
minds and hearts of both teacher and pupils. The work taken up is not the old 
work laid down; but a new work, upon which we enter with new hopes and new 
purposes, 

Last year we made mistakes. We were depressed when we ought to have 
been cheerful; we were provoked when we ought to have been sympathizing ; 
we were hasty when we ought to have been considerate; we did reluctantly what 
we ought to have done gladly ; we failed where we ought to have succeeded. No 
matter what kind words were said to us, nor what compliments were paid us; no 
matter how stands the record in the report of examiners; we know in our 
hearts that that work was not our best, that there is another record, full, just, 
imperishable, that is not always in our favor. 

We have many of us taken counsel together, compared notes, enriched ourselves 
with the experience of others; and have gained new ideas, new methods, new 
theories. We have looked abroad upon the whole field, and feel more intensely 
how important it is that we should throw our whole heart into this great work of 
education. Welcome then the new opportunity! We come with bodies vitalized 
by sunshine and the oxygen of the pure air, with minds invigorated, with hearts 
renewed, to try once more in this our chosen employment, to reach the best we 
know, to make a record of which we need not be ashamed. 
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THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The meeting of this Association at Pittsfield, on the 5th, 6th and 7th of Au- 
gust, though not so well attended as former meetings have generally been, was 
yet a very profitable one. The lectures commanded the closest attention, and the 
discussions were exceedingly well sustained. There was no lack of speaking tal- 
ent, and the interest manifested in the various questions prolonged the sessions 
beyond their usual time. It was decidedly a working occasion, and will produce 
good results. 

Dr, Root, Chairman of the School Committee, in a very agreeable manner, 
welcomed the Institute to Pittsfield. The President responded, and addressed 
the Institute upon the general subject which had brought them together. 

T. W. Valentine, of New York, H. A. Harrington, of New Bedford, J. S. Bar- 
rell, of Maine, D. W. Jones, of Boston, S. S. Greene, of Rhode Island, Charles 
Hammond, of Monson, L. Scott, of Pittsfield, Elbridge Smith, of Dorchester, and 
B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, were appointed a Committee on Nominations; 
and Messrs. Rugg, of New Bedford, Eaton, of Charlestown, and Stickney, of 
Newton, a Committee on Teachers and Teachers’ places. D. W. Jones, of Bos- 
ton, was chosen Assistant Secretary. 

The discussion upon the Defects in our Present, System of Education was 
opened by Dr. Barnard, of Washington. Prof. Atkinson, of the Institute of 
Technology, followed. The spiciest part of the debate was a passage-at-arms be- 
tween him and Mr. Hammond. The other speakers were Messrs. Morse, Smith 
and Northrop. Whether the defects were clearly stated or not, we shall leave 
our readers to judge when they read the report in the published volume of pro- 
ceedings. 

Prof. Bascom’s lecture in the evening was upon the general subject of Educa- 
tion. He spoke earnestly in behalf of some subjects, now lost sight of, and ar- 
gued strongly in favor of the admission of females into our Colleges. After the 
lecture, Dr. Barnard was invited to give some account of the work done, or pro- 
posed, by the Department of Education at Washington. He spoke rapidly and 
eloquently for half an hour, and presented the matter very clearly. A Commit- 
tee, consisting of Mr. Cruttenden, of New York, Dr. Van Bokelen, of Maryland, 
E, Smith, of Massachusetts, and Barrell, of Maine, was appointed to consider what 
action should be taken by the Institute in reference to the subject presented by 
Dr. Barnard, 

This Committee, at a subsequent session of the Institute, submitted the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

1. That this Institute regards the establishment of a National Department of 
Education as of the highest importance both to the general welfare of the Re- 
public and to the educational interests upon which this welfare depends. 

2. That the steps which have been already taken in this direction, and the 
results secured thereby, amply compensate for all expenditure of labor and 
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money, and give promise of yet more valuable and permanent results to be 
secured, 

3. That what has already been accomplished by this department should not 
be taken as the full measure of its power and efficiency, which time alone can 
develop. 

4. That the statistics of the rise, progress, and present condition of education 
are equal in value to those of any other Department of public interest, and 
ought to be collected by the General Government through a specific agency, 
such as that of the Department of Education. 

5. That we recognize Henry Barnard, LL. D., as eminently fitted to organ- 
ize and conduct the affairs of this Department, both by his previous pursuits, the 
possession of a large library of educational statistics, and his general acquaintance 
with educational! interests. 

6. That a committee be appointed by this Institute to prepare and present a 
memorial to Congress for the continuance of this Department. 

John D. Philbrick, of Boston, Samuel S. Greene, of Providence, Charles 
Hammond of Monson, Homer B. Sprague, of New Britain, Conn., and Na- 
thaniel T. Allen, of Newton, were appointed a committee in accordance with 
the last resolution. 

The discussion upon The Elementary Study of the English Language, will be 
found in this number of the Teacher. Mr. Smith’s paper upon School Records, 
was an agreeable surprise to the audience. One could hardly have expected so 
interesting a paper upon such a subject. The opening remarks upon The True 
Order of Studies were made by J. W. Dickinson of the Westfield Normal 
School. He was followed by Dr. Lambert, A. W. Ladd, of Providence, and 
Prest. Hopkins, of Williams College. The discussion was evidently interesting 
to the audience, though it was exceedingly difficult to discover what connection 
very much that was said had with the subject. The Course of Study in Grammar 
Schools, was opened by Rev. J. H. Twombley, Superintendent of Schools, 
Charlestown. This led to quite a spirited discussion, in which Messrs. Harring- 
ton, Smith, Chapin, Cruttenden, Hammond, White, Greene and Boyden par- 
ticipated. 

Col. Sprague’s lecture, on Thursday evening, upon Milton as an Educator, 
was an eloquent production and delighted his audience. 

The lecture of W. C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, upon the Classical 
Question, was very carefully prepared, and presented his views of the subject 
strongly and clearly. A discussion followed in which Messrs. Philbrick, Ham- 
mond, Collar, Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education, Lyon, 
Smith, and A. D. White, of New York, took part. 

The discussion upon the topic, What Education should precede a strictly Pro- 
fessional One? was opened by Mr. Philbrick. Dr. A. B. Palmer, of Michigan 
University, Mr. Hammond, Rev. Dr. Wilson, President of Hobart College, fol- 
lowed. ‘This was an able discussion though but few took part in it. 

The officers reported by the nominating committee and elected for the ensuing 
year, are as follows :— 
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President : John Kneeland, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents : William Russell, Lancaster, Mass.; Henry Barnard, Hartford, 
Conn.; Samuel 8. Greene, Providence, R. I.; Ariel Parish, New Haven, Conn.; 
George B. Emerson, Boston, Mass.; Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J.; Zalmon 
Richards, Washington, D. C.; John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; ‘Vhomas 
Sherwin, Boston, Mass.; David N. Camp, New Britain, Conn.; John D. Phil- 
brick, Boston, Masa. ; Alpheus Crosby, Salem, Mass. ; Ebenezer Hervey, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Henry E. Sawyer, Middletown, Conn.; Edward P. Weston, 
Farmington, Me.: Emory F. Strong, Bridgeport, Conn.; D. B. Hagar, Salem, 
Mass.; A. P. Stone, Portland, Me. ; B. G. Northrop, New Haven, Conn.; T. W. 
Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. E. Littlefield, Bangor, Me.; Joseph White, 
Williamstown, Mass,; Charles Hammond, Monson, Mass.; Abner J. Phipps, 
Medford, Mass.; John W. Dickinson, Westfield, Mass.; Merrick Lyon, Provi- 
dence, R.1.; Elbridge Smith, Dorchester, Mass.; Samuel W. Mason, Boston, 
Mass.; A. A. Miner, Boston, Mass.; Albert Harkness, Providence, R. I.; M. 
C. Stebbins, Springfield, Mass.; Charles V. Spear, Pittsfield, Mass.; David 
Crosby, Nashua, N. H.; Wm. P. Atkinson, Cambridge, Mass.; W. E. Sheldon, 
West Newton, Mass.; Homer B. Sprague, New Britain, Conn.; George M. 
Gage, Farmington, Me.; George T, Littlefield, Charlestown, Mass.; J. P. Averill, 
Northampton, Mass. ; F. F. Barrows, Hartford, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: D. W. Jones, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Recording Secretary: C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretaries: Wm. C. Collar, Boston, Mass.; W. E. Eaton, 
Charlestown, Mass. 

Treasurer: George A. Walton, Boston, Mass. 

Curators: J. E. Horr, Brookline, Mass. ; Samuel Swan, Boston, Mass; Henry 
C. Hardon, Boston, Mass. 

Censors: James A. Page, Boston, Mass.; C. Goodwin Clark, Boston, Mass. ; 
Edward Stickney, Newton, Mass, 

Counsellors : Charles Hutchins, Boston, Mass. ; George N. Bigelow, Newbury- 
oe Mass.; J. H. French, Albany, N. Y.; A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass, ; 
V. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; N. A. Calkins, N. Y. City; J. W. Webster, 
Boston, Mass. ; J. H. ‘Twombley, Charlestown, Mass. ; A. S. Higgins, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; J. N. Camp, Burlington, Vt.; D. W. Hoyt, Providence, R. 1; E. A. 
Hubbard, Springfield, Mass. 


The proposed amendment of the constitution admitting ladies to membership 
excited a good-natured discussion, The arguments, however, in favor of the 
amendment, were so strong and so well put, that the opposers gracefully yielded, 
and it was unanimously adopted. The educational associations of our State are 
now, we believe, all right. 

A new by-law was adopted, laying an assessment of one dollar a year upon 
each member. This, however, is to enable the Institute to publish its annual 
volume of proceedings; and the payment of the assessment will entitle the 
member to a copy. It is hoped, therefore, that this requisition will meet with a 
prompt and cheerful response. 

The interest of the meeting was enhanced by a delegation from the convocation 
of University Regents in session at Albany. The delegates were Rev. W. D. 
Wilson, D. D., LL. D., Acting President of Hobart College; A. D. White, 
President of Cornell University; Rev. Jonathan Allen, President of Alfred 
University ; Prof. Thomas S, Lambert, M. D., of Claverack Academy ; Prof. 
Samuel B. Woolworth, LL. D., Secretary of the Regents; and Rev. L. D. Mans- 
field, Principal of the Rockland Female Institute. They were cordially received, 
and invited to take part in the proceedings of the Institute. 
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The closing session was, as usual, devoted to short speeches upon the general 
subject. The speakers were Dr. Woolworth, Rev. C. V. Spear, L. D. Camp, J. 
W. Bulkley, Dr. Van Bokelen, Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, Col. Sprague, Prof. 
Greene, T. W. Valentine, J. D. Philbrick and Dr. Wilson. Resolutions were 
passed, thanking the lecturers, railroad corporations, George T. Littlefield, the 
retiring secretary, Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal of the Maplewood Institute, and 
L. Scott, saperintendent of the Pittsfield schools, for their services in behalf of 
the Institute ; and Mr. Burbank, of the Burbank House, for the free use of his 
hall. The interest was kept up till ten o’clock, when, after singing Old Hundred, 
the Institute adjourned. 





EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The three national educational associations held their annual conventions at 
Nashville according to assignment. A goodly number of prominent educators 
came together from various parts of the country, and discussed with earnestness, 
ability, and good feeling, important educational questions. 

The Legislature of Tennessee adjourned its special session for a week in order 
to give the associations the use of the Representatives’ Hall. All persons from 
abroad, who attended the meetings, were generously entertained, gentlemen as 
well as ladies. ‘Those who stopped at hotels found that their bills were paid by 
the city. The authorities of Nashville did everything in their power to render 
the sojourn of teachers in their city pleasant and profitable, and in the matter 
of hospitalities surpassed all the cities in which the national meetings had hith- 
erto been held. 

It is a matter of regret that so few of the teachers of New England manifested 
their sympathy with the teachers of the South and West by their presence at 
Nashville. One man and six women had the honor of representing all New 
England. Gardner, Me., sent one enterprising woman; New Bedford, one, who 
had the courage to travel the entire distance to Tennessee without a companion ; 
and Boston, four. The solitary male representative, feeling under personal obli- 
gations to these extraordinary ladies, held a special meeting, at which he unani- 
mously adopted a series of eloquent resolutions in their honor. After serious 
consideration he indefinitely postponed a resolution of regret in regard to the 
numerous gentlemen who wouldn’t, couldn’t, at any rate didn’t, avail themselves 
of an excellent opportunity to aid in giving a fresh impetus to the cause of 
education, especially in the South where it is so much needed. 

An outline of the doings at the Conventions in Nashville will be given in the 
next number of the Zeacher. 
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CONVENTION OF THE BRIDGEWATER NORMAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-second convention of the Bridgewater Normal Association took 
place on the 15th of July under the most favorable auspices. Perhaps the 
greatest amount of interest was centred in the memorial tablet, in memory of 
those members of the Association who fell in the late war. 

It is an elegant structure of white marble, and stands at the north end of the 
schocl-room. It is surmounted with a national shield, supporting the United 


States flag and the flag of Massachusetts, two muskets, a sword, and an anchor. 
Beneath is the following list of names in gold letters :— 


“ James H. Schneider, Chaplain 2d U. S. colored Regt., died at Key West, 
Fa., April 25, 1864, @. 25; Geo. L. Smalley, Asst. Surgeon, 4th Regt. R. I. Vols., 
died at Quincy, Mass., Nov. 23, 1862, . 26; Lewis H. Sweet, Sergeant, 4th 
Regt. Mass. Vols., died at Port Hudson, La., June 15, 1863, #, 26; Charles F. 
Stuart, private, Ist Regt. Me. Cavalry, died at Washington, D. C., April 25, 1863, 
we. 23; Wallace A. Putnam, Major, 56th Mass. Vols., wounded at North Anna 
River, May 24, died June 20, 1864, «x. 26; Benjamin W. Parsons, First Lieu- 
tenant, 30th Regt. Massachusetts Cavalry, died at Lynnfield, Mass., Aug. 14, 
1864, 2. 28; Eben W, Fuller, Orderly Sergeant, 29th Regt. Me. Vols., died at 
Point Comfort, Va., Dec. 12, 1862, 2. 21; John E. Bryant, P. O. Clerk, died at 
Newbern, N. C., Nov. 1, 1864, #. 32; Frederick C. Smith, Adjutant, 73d Regt., 
Ohio Vols., died at Weston, Va., April 16, 1862, «. 29; Silas N. Grosvenor, 
Color Sergeant, 29th Regt. Mass. Vet. Vols., killed near Petersburg, Va., June 
17, 1864, @. 24; John Humphrey, U.S. Navy, killed on the Cumberland, in 
Hampton Roads, Va., March 8, 1862, «. 24; Alonzo K. Mirick, private, 2d Regt. 
Me. Vols., died at Washington, D. C., Sept. 23, 1862, w. 25.” 


Beneath are the letters U. S. A., and under that the words: 


“1861. In memory of the young men of the Bridgewater Normal Association 
who died for their country. 1865.” 


The whole presents a chaste and elegant appearance, and reflects great credit 
on the sculptors, Messrs. Geo. W. Bryant & Co., of North Bridgewater. The 
cost was two hundred and fifty dollars. 

The business meeting of the association commenced at the school hall at ten 
o'clock. The chair was taken by the President of the Association, Granville B. 
Putnam, of Boston, who, in a brief speech, welecomed the audience to the exer- 
cises and festivities of the day. 

After the election of A. J. Manchester, Providence, President, T. H. Barnes, 
Boston, Vice President, Miss E. B. Woodward, Bridgewater, Secretary, George 
Martin, Bridgewater, Treasurer, and the transaction of other business, the 
President called on Mr. G. A. Walton, of Lawrence, to unveil the tablet, and 
that gentleman complied, remarking that it was the grateful privilege of all 
generous hearts to acknowledge the devotion and self-sacrifice of others in their 
behalf, and such a spirit animated them that day as they recalled the names of 
those of the association who enrolled themselves among the defenders of those 
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principles which lay at the foundation of our institutions and national life. In 
obedience to that spirit, at the last biennial convention, resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted expressing their high appreciation of the services of those associ- 
ates who had perilled their lives in defence of the great principles he had named. 
The sentiment of the meeting was definitely expressed in favor of a tablet and 
rolls of honor being placed in the Normal Hall, the former being inscribed with 
the names of the fallen, and the latter with the names of those who had survived 
that struggle. The duty of the committee appointed for the purpose was thus 
clearly defined, and they had to acknowledge the generosity and promptness of 
the other members of the Association in responding to their appeals for assistance. 
They now presented as the result of their labors the beautiful tablet and its 
accompanying rolls of honor, being confident that they would meet with approval. 
In behalf of the Association he presented to the Bridgewater State Normal School 
through the Principal, those emblems in memory of those young men who sacri- 
ficed fondly cherished hopes in the field of letters to go forth in deeds of valor 
in defence of the nation’s honor. He hoped it would excite emotions of patriotism 
in the hearts of those who would hereafter assemble in that room from time to 
time, and that it would be an occasion to them all to consecrate themselves in a 
high degree to that country which permitted them to call her their home. 

Mr. Boyden, the Principal, in accepting the memorial, said it was with satis- 
faction that he received those fit emblems of the heroic, self-sacrificing and noble 
men to tell those who should gather from time to time in that place what had been 
done by those who had formerly been associated with them. The tablet would 
be held in sacred trust, and it would be shown as it was eminently fit and proper 
it should be, to all who should come there, as a mark of their (the Association’s) 
appreciation of such noble sacrifices. ‘Those men gave everything, life itself, in 
the nation’s behalf; they represented the Association, and fought and died for 
them withhonor. Mr. Boyden then read over the names, relating the circum- 
stances of each one’s death, and expressing regret that one name had been over- 
looked. He concluded by expressing the hope that the tablet would act as a 
constant reminder to them of their duty to society, and that they would labor for 
those principles for which those men had fought and died, and that the teachers 
would be led to instil pure patriotism into the minds of the scholars which should 
lead them to a like devotion should it ever be required, which God forbid. 

The Bridgewater Cornet Band played a solemn air, after which all present 
marched in procession to the church, where, in the absence, through illness, of 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, who was to have delivered an oration, Professor Munroe of Bos- 
ton gave some excellent readings, From the church, the procession proceeded 
to the Town Hall, where a good dinner was disposed of, and humorous and 
instructive speeches made. 

A social gathering in the evening closed the exercises of the day. The whole 
occasion was one of unusual interest. 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual Convention of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Boston, October 15th, 16th, and 17th, the exercises commencing on the 
evening of Thursday, the 15th, when an address will be delivered by President 
Smith, of Dartmouth College. On the 16th, three separate meetings will be 
held, in the forenoon and afternoon, to discuss subjects pertaining respectively to 
High Schools, Grammar Schools, and Primary Schools. 

On the evening of Friday, October 16th, it is designed that there shall be held 
a social re-union of the teachers of the State. 

The whole society will assemble on Saturday, 17th, for discussions, addresses, : 
and general business. i 

A programme of exercises will be published in due season. 





















Erie Rartroap.—The Erie Railroad Company deserves the thanks of the 
educators of New England and New York for the liberal arrangements made for 
the journey to Nashville and back. We found the route from New York to 
Cincinnati, by way of the Erie and the Atlantic and Great Western Railways, 
very pleasant and comfortable. The cars were broad and commodious, remark- 
ably so; and the conductors, without exception, were gentlemanly. The scenery 
along the route is attractive ; along the valley of the Delaware it is beautiful and 
grand. Going and returning we found the trains running according to the time 
tables. The Erie road certainly deserves the favor of teachers who have occa- 
sion to travel to or from the West. 





No Apo.togy.—We offer our readers no apology for the late appearance of 
this number of the Teacher. It is well known that the editors are teachers; and 
when they enjoy a vacation as teachers they must also enjoy it as editors. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Items for this department should be sent to G. B. Putnam, Franklin School, 
Boston. 


N. Barrows, M. D., the successful and accomplished Principal of the Acade- 
my at South Berwick, Me., has accepted a similar position in the new Stevens 
High School at Claremont, N. H. 

Mr. Grorege S. Turner, Master of the Briscoe Grammar School at Beverly 
has resigned that position to take a Grammar School at Watertown, with a 
salary of $1200. Mr. Dudley N. Griffin of Deerfield, N. H., has been elected 
his successor ; salary $800. 
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Mr. StTIcKNEY, a graduate of Amherst and late Principal of the Greenfield 
High School, has been chosen Principal of the Chicopee High School; salary 
$1500. 


Rev. H. F. Fisk, Professor of Greek and Latin in the Academy at Wilbra- 
ham, has accepted a Professorship at the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at 
Lima, N.Y. 

Mr. Wm. R. BaLpwiy, Principal of the Holyoke High School, has accepted 
the Principalship of Academic Institute, LeRoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 

Mr. W. H. Appteton of Providence, a graduate of Harvard in 1864, has 
accepted a Greek tutorship in that College, the position having been declined 
by Mr. O. M. Fernald, his classmate, and now a teacher in the Springfield 
High School. 

Wit.raM R. Dimmock, a Master in the Boston Latin School, has been called 
to‘a Professor’s chair at Williams College, his Alma Mater. Mr. Dimmock is 
worthy of such an honorable position. 


Mr. Ezra BRarnarD, a recent graduate of Andover, has been elected Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric at Middlebury College, Vt. 


Witi1AM KEeEnz, formerly a tutor at Yale College, is Principal of Glenwood 
Ladies’ Seminary at West Brattleboro, Vt. 


Cou. W. F. Parker, who since the war has had charge of one of the schools 
of Manchester, N. H., has been placed in charge of one of the schools of 
Dayton, O. 

J.D. Bartiey of Newburyport, succeeds J. H. Wood in the High School at 
Concord, N. H. 

Pror. Geo. M. Gace of the Farmington, Me., Normal School and the editor 
and proprictor of the Maine Normal, has been offered the charge of a Normal 
School in Minnesota.“ Learning that Bro, Gage had resigned his position in 
Maine, we hoped to see him in Massachusetts once more, but he will find an 
ample field for his energy in that progressive young State of the Northwest. 


Boston. — At the close of the Annual Exhibition of the Quincy School in 
» July, an interesting exercise not upon the programme, was introduced. 

The master, Mr. Charles E. Valentine, upon that day completed twenty-five 
years of service in the Boston schools. The teachers connected with him in the 
school, wishing to congratulate him on his long and successful career, as a testi- 
monial of their kindly regard and esteem, through Miss Annie M. Lund, one of 
the assistant teachers, presented him with several articles of silver ware, of the 
value of nearly one hundred dollars. Mr. Valentine, on receiving this beautiful 
gift, though somewhat surprised, responded in a very feeling manner, thanking 
the donors for the substantial manifestation of regard. 

The following is the address of Miss Lund : 

Mr. Valentine: As this is the twenty-fifth year of your services as teacher in 
the schools of Boston, our teachers have asked me to cordially congratulate you 
upon your successful and faithful career through the period of a quarter of a cen- 
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tury. They have bidden me meet you with all the kindly feeling which flows 
from each heart. 

Mr. Valentine, it is impossible to express all this in words ; let this pure silver 
token, of which all unite in asking your acceptance, be to you its expression. 

May I here express the wish that when we, one by one, pass beyond the river 
we may all, master, teachers and pupils, be received on the further side by the 
Great Master who shall meet both you and us with the welcome plaudit, “ Well 
done good and faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” 


The building of new school-houses still continues. The City Council has 
authorized the erection of a fine edifice at the corner of Appleton and Dartmouth 
streets, for the accommodation of the Rice School, now in the old Franklin Build- 
ing, and a similar one in South Boston, to be occupied by a new school composed 
mainly of the girls now in the Bigelow School. 

We rejoice also to know that at last the erection of a new building for the 
Girls’ High and Normal School is a certainty. 

A fine lot has been secured on Newton Street, at the South End, and a suita- 
ble building will soon welcome the school which has always occupied such unbe- 
coming quarters. 

The large classes admitted to the English High and the Latin Schools render 
it necessary that they should be furnished with increased accommodations, 

Newburyport——The Trustees of the Putnam Free School, and the School 
Committee of Newburyport, have unanimously decided to unite the Brown High 
School, the Female High School and the Putnam Free School, thereby constitu- 
ting one large High School for both sexes. This school will occupy the Putnam 
Free School building. The City has appropriated seven thousand dollars, to en- 
large the building by the addition of a wing on the North-easterly side. At a 
recent meeting of the School Committee, Sylvester Burnham, Esq., the present 
accomplished and successful Principal of the Brown High School was appointed 
Principal of the consolidated school. He declined however to accept the charge. 
As soon as the Committee ascertained that he declined the position of Principal, 
he was immediately appointed to a Professorship of Classical literature, which he 
accepted. Oliver B. Merrill, the present accomplished assistant in the Brown 
High School, was appointed Teacher of Natural Sciences. .Miss Margaret 
Clarkson, so long connected with the female High and the Putnam Free Schools, 
has been appointed Principal female teacher. Miss Phebe Plummer, present 
assistant in the Brown High School, has received the appointment of assistant. 
Two vacancies remain to be filled. The Principal and one female assistant are 
yet to be appointed. We regret that Mr. Burnham did not accept the position 
of Principal, as the Committee will find it difficult to select one, who in all re- 
spects will be so well fitted forthe place. His thorough classical attainments are a 
sufficient guarantee of success in the department which he has chosen. The 
building is to be completed and the School to go into operation in September. 


ENGLIsH AND CLassicaL ScnHoot, West Newton. — Nathaniel T. Allen, 
Principal. — This school enters upon its sixteenth year the 9th inst. It is in 
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' every respect a first-class school, and has become the leading school of its kind in 
the State. The number of pupils last year was one hundred and fifty. There 
are three departments — Primary and Kindergarten, Training, and Academic. 
The course of study embraces all branches necessary to a thorough English 
education, and the ancient and modern languages. Particular attention is given 
to preparation for college, and for mercantile and scientific pursuits. Mr. Allen 
is eminently a progressive man. He selects the best teachers, and adopts the 
best methods. Mr, J. L. Sanzorn, late principal of the Plymouth High School, 
joins the school this year as associate principal, and will teach the classics, history 
and English literature. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tar New Testament History. Edited by William Smith, LL. D. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. An admirable work. Sunday school teachers, 
members of Bible classes, and biblical students generally, will find it of especial 
service. The introduction gives the history of the Jews from B. C. 400 to A. D. 
70; thus connecting the history of the Old Testament with the New. Then 
follows the New Testament record ; accounts of the different narratives, epistles, 
etc., and their writers; explanations of Jewish customs ; missionary journeys ; 
establishment of churches ; contemporary history, etc.; all of which is illustrated 
by maps and wood-cuts. The appendix contains valuable chronological tables. 


NoTEs ; CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, ON THE BooK OF 
Psatms. Vol.1. By Albert Barnes. Harper & Brothers: New York. Two 
more volumes are to follow. This contains the exposition of the first forty-one 
Psalms. Barnes’ commentaries are so well known, and so generally used, that 
the announcement of a new work from him will be welcome news to large num- 
bers. These Notes were commenced twelve years ago, and embody the carefully 
formed opinions of a hard student, and a firm believer in the divine inspiration of 
the sweet singer of Israel. They can but help others to appreciate the wonderful 
power and divine beauty of his lofty utterances. 


Comer’s NAVIGATION SimpiiFiep. Harper & Brothers: New York. The 
author states that his “chief aim has been to simplify the study of navigation, so 
as to enable persons of limited education to acquire the knowledge in the shortest 
possible time ; to make the learner understand, in every case, the reasons of the 
processes, and to induce him to use intelligently the rules and precepts given ; to 
make the rules few, concise and comprehensive, and to illustrate them by practical 
examples.” This has been very well accomplished. The use of the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac is illustrated ; and the examples given are for 
the years 1867, 1868, and 1869. The usual tables are given, and the work, being 
prepared expressly for the students at Comer’s Commercial College, will be found 
well adapted to give a practical knowledge of the subject. 
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Harper’s Pictor1aAL History or tue GREAT REBELLION. Nos. 33, 34, 
and 35. These bring the record of events down to the close of the year, 1867, 
and complete the best history of the Great Rebellion, and the most entertaining, 
that has been written. We hope when the bound volumes of this great history 
appear, they will find their way into every school library. 


A Practica Business AriTHMetTIc. By Whitman Peck, A.M. J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co., New York. The distinguishing feature of this work is the 
large number of Promiscuous Examples ; the object being to give the pupil so 
much practice in solving all sorts of examples that he will have no difficulty in 
solving those that occur in daily life. It aims not so much to exercise ingenuity, 
as to fit for actual business. This is commendable, and we doubt not will meet 
the views of many teachers. 


Manvat Latin GRAMMAR. Prepared by William F. Allen, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and History in the University of Wisconsin; and 
Joseph H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. Edwin Ginn. (Woolworth, Ainsworth & 
Co.) Boston. We are inclined to think that this will prove a very popular 
book. Classical instructors have strongly reprobated the practice that prevails 
in some quarters of teaching so much of the dry details of grammar before pro- 
ceeding to the study of the language itself. They contend that much is learned 
which is positively worthless, and much that could be far better learned from the 
language itself, and in the exercises of the classroom. Now here is a Latin 
Grammar of one hundred and twenty pages, clear, open type; and yet contain- 
ing all, as President Hill states, that a scholar needs through his Freshman year 
in College. The authors have certainly shown excellent judgment. They are 
not only concise, but singularly clear; and the book they have given us will, we 
believe, be gratefully received by both teachers and students. Something is 
due, also, to its publishers, for its very attractive appearance. 


LiFE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC IN THE Days OF THE TYRANTS; OR, 
CiviLizaTION AND Barsarism. From the Spanish of Domingo F. Sarmiento, 
LL.D. With a biographical sketch of the author, by Mrs. Horace Mann. 
Hurd & Houghton, New York. 16mo, pp. 400. $2.00. 

Those teachers who have read the interesting letter of Col. Sarmiento ad- 
dressed to Hon. Charles Sumner, and printed in the August number of the 
Teacher, cannot fail to open, with pleasing anticipations this work, especially 
that portion in which Mrs. Mann presents the eventful career of this remarkable 
man, now the chosen President of this Southern Republic. We think the time 
is coming when we are to be less ignorant in regard to the history, as well as the 
present condition of the South American peoples, and none should fail to study 
carefully this book written by one born in a little city on the eastern slope of the 
Andes, and reared in an isolated Spanish colony, yet after years of service as soldier, 
editor and statesman at home, has spent other years in foreign travel, eager to 
learn that which would be of service to his country. He has learned to admire 
the Common School System of New England, and has already transplanted it to 
that far-off Republic. 
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Care Cop anp Att Aone Snore Srories. By Charles Nordhoff. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Stories admirably told, and just the right 
length for intervals of leisure. Six of them have appeared in}Harper’s Maga- 
zine, and one, in the Atlantic. They have a good healthful tone, and are worth 
reading. 


Tue Moonstone. A novel. By Wilkie Collins. Harper & Brothers: 
New York. Illustrated. Rather of the sensational order; but so provokingly 
interesting, that you must follow the story to the end. The plot is exceedingly 
well managed; but the whole affair has such an air of improbability, that this 
novel at least is hardly open to the objection of giving false views of life. It has 


- appeared as a serial in Harper’s Weekly. 


The above are from A. WiLi1aAMs & Co., 100 Washington street, Boston ; 
who also sends us Lipprncott’s MaGazine for September, an excellent 
number. 


Tae Teacner’s Guipe TO PALEsTINE. By Henry S. Osborn. J. C. 
Garrigues & Co.: Philadelphia—A very convenient pocket manual for the 
Sunday School teacher. It contains a fine map of Palestine, and a complete list 
of the cities and places mentioned in the Bible, whose sites are known. Their 
situations are given, their proper pronunciation, and some account of them. 
Such a work is very serviceable in the Sunday School class, and is not without 
value to the Bible Reader. 


Tse Lancaster Scuoot Morrors. Thirty mottoes and the Lord’s Prayer 
upon twelve cards. J. P. Mc Caskey, Lancaster, Pa—These mottoes are printed 
in large type upon variously colored cards intended for suspension in the school- 
room. They are, Thou God seest me, Be kind to one another, Speak the truth, 
Lost time is never found again, §c. They are all good, and we have no dous 
their silent influence is felt in the schovl-room. The price of the set is $1,00. 





